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Notes. 
THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—XIV. 
59. The marrage of Perseus and 
Andromida. 
Whilst perseus’s feast with’s bride they 
celebrate 
Phenias begins a braule being full of hate 
To sides they turne, one shethes his furious 
blade 
In anothers side, whilst another doth inuade 
With a goblet great with ye which he 
knicks 
Anothers head and braines about the bricks 
Another slayes the Harper, perseus doth 


slay 
Many that fight, so desp’rat grew this fray 


60. The enimies of perseus turn’d into 
stones 

When a could perseus little stand in 
ste 

He to his foes doth shew his Gorgons head 

Which turned those that cast their eyes 
thereon 

To perfect statutes of hard liuelesse stone 

Some casting darts which as they went to | 
throw 

Their armes are stiffe their bodyes liuelesse 


grow 
And looke what posture all of them in were 
a ae transform’d in perfect stones they 
alr 
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61. Pallas with the muses 

The new fountains fame made by the winged 
horse 

Draws pallas for to see, this water course 

Where the nine muses, all about doe roue 

By this same spring, couered with a groue 

They pallas prayse, she bestowes as much 
upon 

Them and their sacred mountaine Helicon 

Their pleasant dwelling, studies, books and 


ar 
Their dulced musick, with their other 
parts 


62. Pyreneus his punishment 
False King Pyreneus, hauing first allur’d 
he muses into a tower well secur’d 
Sought for to force them, but with wings 
they flew, 
From of the tower: he his body threw, 
After them too, and he thus did say, 
He thought that he could fly as well as they 
For his attempt so rash, this was his gaines, 
Against the stones, he dashed forth his 
brainf[es] 


63. pluto is struken with a dart by Cupid. 

Black Pluto drawne with horses black doth 
mou[nt] 

The surges in his charot of account 

Whom Venus seeing straight commands her 


sonne 

Into his heart a poynted dart to runne, 

Because she’d bring the stigian prince to 
Loue 

Him to subject, as well as Angry Joue, 

Straight Cupid takes, a keene and sharpfull 
dar[t] 

And with great force strikes Dis unto the 
heart 


64. [The rape of Proserpine]* 
Pluto espies the faire proserpine 
Ceres’s daughter under a faire spread tree 
Croping the spotted flowers, up he takes 
Her on a sudden, and great hast he makes. 
With’s cariot, over the lake Cyane, 
Where when the nimph, the Goddesses rape 
did see 
With open armes she pluto bold repeld; 
But for her fact, she to a fountaine sweeld. 


Stanzas 65, 66, 67, are missing*. 


68. Niobe her arrogancy punished. 
(the stanza is missingt) 


69. Clownes turned to frogs. 
Latonia whilst her tender twins she nurst 
Wandring in desartes, allmost dy’d with 

thurst 
But coming where a riuer was, she went 
To drink: but that some clownes stopt her 

intent, 
Who gathering reeds, her water doth deny 


* Englished from a compiete copy; the folio 


is missing from the Script copy (see ante 
p. 201). 
+ See ante p. 201. 
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And with the mud the water black doth dye, 


Which action, caus’d her change their shapes | 


so they 
Were turn’d to frogs, which still in water | 


play 
70. Phoebus pulleth of Marsyam’s skinn 
Marsyam a satyre by Apollo ty’d 


unto a tree (for some grosse fault) he fley’d, 
Whose death the satyres both in hill and 


ale 

With shepards, faunes and nimpsidoe much 
bewale 

Their teares receiued by the pregnant earth 

With outcast Streames, giues this new 
stream a birth 

Which runs into the sea, from whence it 
came 

Tis knowne ’cause called by the satyres 
name. 


71. The marage of Tereus and progne 
On Thraceian Terius pandion doth bestow 
his daughter Progne, but sad fates below 
Conspire to make unlucky this bright day, 
Hymen and Juno hid them selues away. 
Eumenides at funerall piles doe light 
Their nuptiall Tapers, and their bed at 


night, 

‘They make, the owle (sad omens for to 
mete) 

upon their bed that night doth take a seate. 


72. Philmonela is given to Tereo 
Progne desireing (after a long respite) 
Of Philomela for to haue a sight, 
Sendeth Tereus to the Attick King 
Who by intreatyes gaines at last the thing, 
(But whilst he sees her, lust infiames him 


so 

‘That now he more desires;) before they goe 

Upon the shore, desires soon againe 

His daughter: so committs them to the 
maine 


73. Philomela deflowred off Terius 

‘Tereus now ariued fn that land, 

Where was his wife, where that he did 
command 

unto a lodge he philomela beares 

All unfrequented where amidst her feares 

He her deflowres, and forces the chast 
maidie] 

And then because she doth his fact upbrade, 

Her hands he binds, and then with pinzers 
strong, 

he first pulls out and then cutts off her 
tong[e] 


74. Philomela freed by Progne 

Poore Philomela weaues in silke the wrong 

That she sustaines, so hands supplyes her 
tongule] 

The which conveigh’d to Progne, griefe 

suppres[t] 

Her woofull teares: for Bachinalls beeing 
drest, 

Whose three yeares feast drew on, with 
others crown’d 

With shady Iue make the woods resound 
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| With Euohe: progne at last doth come, 

T’her sister, breakes her prizon, has her 

home. ; 

75. Progne puts her sonn boyled to h 

husband. ee 

Rage and dispite, for Philomelas fate 

Make progne her sonn Ityon jugulate 

Which done the quivering limbes she cookt 

and drest 

And then invites her husband to the feast, 

Who eateing calls tor him he eate, when loe 

Rag’d Philomela, his sons head doth throw 

Against his face, he then persues_untell 

He lapwing is, she swallow, th’oth ther 

Nightingall 

The foregoing stanzas illustrate again the 
Miltonic use of straight, fact, parts, etc., 
| which has been noticed already, but atten- 
| tion may be drawn to the following words of 
archaic, or other interest. 

59. 4. invade=attack, as in ‘ P. L.,’ vi 
655. Jb. 5. knicks, apparently a weakened 
form of knock (L.G. knikken). 

60. 2-5. cf. Com. 447-449 and ‘ P. L.,’ x, 
497.—Ib. 7. looke: Milton uses this exciam- 
atory looke; cf. ‘‘ For looke how much right 
the King of Spain... so much right 
hath...’’ ‘ Tenure of K. and M.’ 4to, 1649, 
p- 19; look how great a good and happiness 
a just King is, so great a mischiefe is a 
Tyrant.” Ib..p. 17/18; and he comes very 
near the same use in ‘‘ Looke Nymphs and 
shepherds look,’’ ‘Arcades,’ I. i i. 

61. 8. dulced musick: ef. ‘ Dulcet Sym- 
phonies ’’ ‘ P. L.,’ i, 712. 

62. 1. allur’d. cf. ‘‘ Some allur’d to the 
trade of Law. . .”’ ‘ Tractate of Education;’ 
‘“where passing faire allured them;” 
‘P. L.,’ xi. 713/4.—-Ib. 2. well secur’d.” 
In ‘ P. L.’ iv. 370 we have ‘‘. . ill secured.” 


—Ib. 7. 8. gaines against... ; Milton 
rather affects these echoes. cf. ‘‘Arm'd 
thee or charm’d thee 3? SRA” eas 


‘* Accurst, and in a cursed hour he hies” 
‘P. L.,’ ii, 1055; ‘‘ from bound to bound,” 
‘P. R.,’ iii. 315. 

63. 6. Angry Joue. cf.  ‘‘ thrown by 
angry Jove.’ ‘P. L.,’ i. 741.—Ib. 7. sharp- 
full. cf. feastfull in ‘S. A.,’ 1741, and in 
Son. ix; and bewitchfull, T. 6. 13.—Ib. 8. 
Dis. see infra. 

64. 1. Prosérpiné: Similarly accented by 
Milton. cf. ‘‘ Prosérpin gathring flours. . 
by gloomie Dis, was gatherd,” ‘ P. L.,’ iv. 
269/71; ‘‘ Yet Virgin of Prosérpind from 
Jove.” Ib. ix. 396.—Ib. 3. Croping: It is 
curious that Milton wrote crop in the rough 
| draft of ‘ Lycidas,’ (1. 5); T. 28. 5. He also 
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used the word in ‘‘ Who only thought to 


crop the flowr,” ‘ Epitaph on M. W..,’ 39. 


69. cf. ‘‘ As when those Hinds that 
were transform’d to Froggs Kaild at Latona’s 
twin-born progenie,”’ Sonnet xii. 5/6. | 
There is also a Latin reference in Milton’s 
‘Common-place Book ’ (249) to this incident. | 

75. 2. jugulate : Not a common Latin word, | 
but it is used in the Latin quatrain on f. 67, | 
and the scribe probably noted this.—Jb. 5. 
when loc: another exclamatory phrase used 
by Milton: ‘‘ When loe a wonder strange,” 
‘Pp. L.,’ ix. 729; ‘‘ when lo, to thee,’ Ib. x. 
1050; ‘‘ When loe,’”’ Ib. iii, 486. 

These minor mannerisms are most  con- 
vincing. 


Hueu C. H. Canny. 
(Lo be continued). 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—VIII. 

(See ante, pp. 181, 224, 263, 303, 342, | 

383, 425). 

His Twelve Children.—The novelist had | 
six children by each of his two wives, but | 
all of the first family died in infancy, as | 
well as the first and fifth of the second | 
family, the only survivors of a round dozen | 
thus being the four daughters born to him | 
between 1735 and 1740. 

The inscription on Richardson’s graye, | 
which is in the middle aisle of St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, near the pulpit, reads thus* :— 

Here lyeth Interred the Body of | Martha | | 


the Beloved wife of | Samuel Richardson | who | 
departed this life | January 28rd, 1730-31.| 
Here also lye the Body of | William and 
Samuel, two of their sons, | who died | William 
the 10th Day of May 1730 | Samuel the 3rd 
Day of October 1732 | Here also lieth interred 
the Body of | Thomas Verrin Richardson | the 
beloved and hopeful son of | William Richard- | 
son and Nephew of the said | Samuel Rich- | 
ardson, who departed this Life | November the | 
8th 1732 | In the Sixteenth Year of his Age | 
Also here lieth the Body of | Mr. Samuel | 
Richardson, of this Parish | who died July | 
the 4th 1761 Aged 72 years | Mrs. Elizth. | 
Richardson | Died the 3rd of Novr. 1773 | | 
Aged 77 years. 

All the children were baptized at St. 
Bride’s, and all who died young were buried 
there. The following is a record, compiled 
from the St. Bride’s registers, of the whole 
family, the first six children being by 
Martha Wilde (see ante, p. 182), and the 





*The inscription is given, though with a 
ood many inaccuracies, in Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ vol. IV, pp. 595-6. 





second six by Elizabeth Leake (see ante, p. 
224) :— 


(i) John Richardson, born 7 Oct. 1722 (103 
months atter the parents’ marriage); bapt. 
10 Oct. 1722; burd. 26 Oct. 1722, in the upper 
ground. 

(2) Samuel Richardson, born 24 Sept. 1723; 
bapt. 24 Oct. 1723; burd. 24 Dec. 1723, in the 
upper ground. 

(3) Samuel Richardson, born 18 Aug. 1725; 
bapt. 24 Aug. 1725; burd. 26 April 1726, in 
the upper ground. 

(4) William Richardson, born 15 Feb. 
1726/7; bapt. 6 Mch. 1726/7; burd. 16 May 
1730, in the upper ground. 

(5) Martha Richardson, born in Salisbury 
Court; bapt. 14 April 1728; burd. 6 June 1728, 
in the upper ground. 

(6) Samuel Richardson, born in Salisbury 
Court; bapt. 7 April 1730; burd. 6 Oct. 1732, 
in the middle aisle. 

(7) Elizabeth Richardson, born in Salisbury 


| Court; bapt. 23 Dec. 1733; burd. 11 Jany. 


1733/4, in the middle aisle. 
(8) Mary Richardson, born in Gunpowder 


| Alley; bapt. 2 Jany. 1734/5+ Afterwards wife 


of Philip Ditcher. 

(9) Martha Richardson, born in Salisbury 
Court; bapt. 16 July 1736. Afterwards wife of 
Edward Bridgen. 

(10) Anne Richardson, born in Salisbury 
Court; bapt. 16 Aug. 1737. Remained un- 
married till her death in 1803. 

(11) Samuel Richardson, born in Salisbury 
Court; bapt. 26 April 1739; burd. 18 April 
1740, aged “‘ 2 years;” in the middle aisle. 

(12) Sarah Richardson, born in Salisbury 


| Court; bapt. 17 July, 1740. Afterwards wife of 


Richard Crowther. 
The novelist’s evident desire to perpetuate 


| his own name is a little pathetic. 


Richardson moved from Fleet Street into 
Salisbury Court in 1724 (C. &. Thomson’s 
‘Richardson,’ p. 10; Austin Dobson’s 
‘ Richardson,’ p. 13), so presumably his 
third and fourth children were born there, 
though the fact is not recorded in the 
register, which, it may be added, nowhere 
states the father’s occupation. The fact 


| that Mary Richardson was born in Gun- 


powder Alley, about the end of 1734, deserves 
notice, for there seems no record of the 
novelist having lived there. Gunpowder 
Alley is bv Shoe Lane: Richard Lovelace 
the poet died there in 1658 (Wheatlev and 
Cunningham’s ‘London,’ Vol. i., p. 239). 
Martha Richardson, the first wife, was 
buried 31 January. 1730/1, in the middle 
aisle, and it was evidently for her sepulture 
+ Her baptism immediately follows that of 
« John, son of Samuel Richardson and Susanna 
his wife, Salisbury Court,” on 1 Jany. 1734/5, 
who, so far as I know, was not a relative. 
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that the novelist acquired the vault inside 
the church. ‘The children who died betore 
her had all been buried in the ‘‘ upper 
ground” { of the churchyard ; those who died 
after her were all buried in the middle aisle. 
The inscription on the grave states that 
William, the fourth son, was buried there, 
but the register negatives this. The other 
four children buried in the churchyard 
probably had no memorial stone, as none of 
them lived to be more than eight months old. 

The burial register tells us that ‘‘ Samuel 
Richardson, 70,’’ was buried 10 July, 1761, 


in the middle aisle—six days after his 
death; and that ‘‘ Eliz.: Richardson, 77,” 


was buried there 11 Nov., 1773—eight days | 


after her death. It will be noticed that his 
first wife’s burial was also eight days after 
-her death; and that his son William’s burial 
was similarly delayed six days. The third 
Samuel, the sixth child, was buried within 
three days of his death, a more ordinary 
interval. 

Richardson gave an account of his 
children, to Lady Bradshaigh, that accords 
exactly with the records I have quoted :— 

By my first wife I had five sons and one 
daughter; some of them living to be delight- 
ful prattlers, with all the appearances of 
sound health, lovely in their features, and pro- 
mising as to their minds; and the death 
of one of them, I doubt, accelerating from 
grief, that of the otherwise laudably afflicted 
mother. I have had, by my present wife, five 
girls and one boy; I have buried of these the 

romising boy, and one girl. Four girls I 

ave living, all at present good, very good; 
their mother a true and instructing mother 
to them. 

Thus have I lost six sons (all my sons!) 
and two daughters, with every one of which, 
to answer your question, I parted with the 
utmost regret (‘ Richardson’s Correspondence,’ 
ed. Barbauld, vol. I, pp. xlviii—xlix; and iv, 
226-7). 

The only two of the first wife’s children 
who can have become “‘ delightful prattlers ”’ 
are William, and Samuel tertius, and it 
must have been the former’s death in May, 


1730, at the mature age of three, thas 
“‘ accelerated ’’ the mother’s death eight 
months later. She did not see all her 


children die, for Samuel, just mentioned, 
survived her full twenty months, and 
perhaps made the acquaintance of Richard- 
son’s second wife. 





t The burials at this date, unless inside the 
Church, are distinguished by the 
ae. ane" ie,” 4¢., * 
“lower ground.” 





upper ground ” and 


1 | (ibid. 
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The four surviving daughters, Mary (or 
| Polly), Martha (or Patsy), Anne (or 
| Nancy), and Sarah (or Sally), from ali 
accounts, constituted, with their parents, a. 
very happy and united family. Several of 
Richardson’s correspondents bear testimon; 
to his daughters’ excellences. William 
Strahan, on 17 Aug., 1749, hopes that ‘‘ your 
little girl is somewhat better, and that the 
rest continue perfect models of what young 
ladies should be’ (‘ Richardson’s Cor- 
respondence,’ ed. Barbauld, Vol. i., p. 138). 
Mrs. Dewes, on 24 Sept., 1750, says :—‘‘ I 
hope all your sweet family are well, and that 
agreeable daughter, with the fine eyes, I saw 
at North End” (abid., iv., 24-5); and 
again, on 31 May, 1755, exclaims how she 
can, in imagination, ‘‘ see all the entertain- 
ing employments of your happy, worthy 
family, and observe the joy that sparkles in 
their eyes when approved of by their mosi 
excellent parents ”’ (ibid., iv., 96-7). ‘‘ Your 
dear good girls,’ is Margaret Collier’s way 
of referring to them on 31 Dec., 1755 (ibid... 
ii., 91). ‘‘ Miss Richardson, Miss Patty, 
Miss Nancy, and Miss Sally, have all a just. 
claim to my warmest affections, and _ they 
have it,’’ writes Mrs. Sheridan on 20 Nov., 
1756 (ibid., iv., 149), while a few weeks. 
later she asks to be remembered to ‘‘ the 
dear girls; I embrace them all severally ’” 
(ibid., iv., 155). Erasmus Reich, of Leipsic, 
who visited Richardson some time between 
1754 and 1758 (ibid., v., 297-300), waxed 
eloquent on ‘‘ the harmony of this charming 
family,’’ where ‘‘ the ladies affected not that 
stiff preciseness peculiar to cdquettes ;’’ and 
evidently felt quite ‘‘ a tenderness for objects 
so lovely ’’ (ibid., I., elxvii). A lady friend 
describes how, when they rose in the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Richardson and her daughters 
stood in a circle in the nursery, and read 
the Psalms, at a date when only the two 
eldest were allowed to breakfast with her. 
And in the evening, after dinner, they would 
all sit round a large table, one reading aloud 
while the others worked (ibid., I., clxxxvi- 
clxxxvii). 

The same friend, however, tells us that all 
the ladies in Richardson’s house acquired 
‘‘a certain degree of fastidiousness and 
delicate refinement,’’ which gave ‘“ 


a 
| peculiar air of shiness and reserve to their 
| whole address,’”’ which ‘ rather disqualified 
| them from appearing in general society” 
, I., elxxxix). ‘My girls are shy 
' little fools,” he once complained; but Lady 








or 
Li 
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Bradshaigh told him that daughters who 
were brought up to address their father as 
“Honoured Sir,’”’ and to sign themselves as 
‘ever dutiful,’’ and to stand in awe of him 
generally, were not likely to be easy in 
manner (ibid., 1., cli-clii). On another 
occasion, on 29 June, 1757, she treated him 
more kindly, and attributed their shyness to 
awe in the presence of such a distinguished 
moralist :—“‘ I have heard you complain of 
the want of freedom in your good, your 
amiable children. Their high notions of 
your superiority, and their great reverence 
for you, must be the reason, and I love and 
value them for it’? (ibid., vi., 282). 
Richardson’s ideas of ‘‘duty”’ and 
‘‘ obedience’? were well developed (ibid., 
ii., 216). 

They did not take at all kindly to their 
father’s advice that they should make 
extracts from the books they read, which the 
simple man could not understand, after they 
had ‘‘ been told the benefit they would 
receive from the practice’?! But Lady 
Bradshaigh advised him not to find fault 
with them ‘‘ for not performing what is next 
to impossible at their age’’—-this was in 
1752 (ibid., vi., 201, 213), when their ages 
ranged from ‘‘ sweet seventeen ’’ to twelve. 

At the end of 1754 Thomas Edwards 
expresses a wish that the Richardsons will 
live long in their new home at Parson’s 
Green, ‘‘ but not with all your agreeable 
daughters,’’ who, he hopes, will ‘‘ plant new 
colonies ’’ (ibid., iii., 101-2). Their father’s 
reply takes a pessimistic view as regards the 
prospect of such colonial expansion :— 

They are good girls, that’s true; but, I am 
afraid, are neither rich enough, nor handsome 
enough, to attract lovers. How should I re- 
joice to see my eldest happily married! (ibid., 
TIT., 104), 

As Miss Mary was only just twenty he 
need scarcely have been so anxious; and he 
had to wait nearly three years to see his 
wishes consummated. 

Atryn Lyreti Reape. 

Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 
nr. Liverpool. 


(To be continucd). 





LAYCOCK STREET, ISLINGTON. 


In street nomenclature the authorities 
have here celebrated one Richard Laycock, 
a famous dairyman who was possessed of an 
extensive estate. The fact that there were 
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ancestral Laycocks buried in the parish 
churchyard leads us to infer that they were 
‘‘of this parish,’ at least from the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Lewis’s ‘ His- 
tory of Islington’ mentions in a footnote, 
p. i70, that ‘‘ Wednesday [Oct. 22, 1777] 
My. Charles Laycock, of Islington, one of 
the greatest goose-feeders and wholesale 
poulterers in the Kingdom” was buried. 
‘his supports the identification of the 
family as dairy farmers. In fact, 
eighteenth century Islington was the dairy 
farm of London, Squire Thornhill, the 
Rhodes family and the Laycocks being the 
most prominent owners and renters of 
pasture land. Middleton’s ‘ View of the 
Agriculture of Middlesex’ and _ similar 
works praise these farmers for their achieve- 
ments in haymaking and raising stock, and 
generally for a systematic development of 
the land, that brought them well deserved 
fortunes. Thornhill Square, Thornhill 
Road, and Rhodes Street are of some 
antiquity, and may be passed over; but 
Laycock Street, the subject of this note, 
calls for more particular notice. Formerly 
Barnsbury Lane, it celebrates the Richard 
Laycock who was the most eminent of these 
dairy farmers, and had huge herds, prin- 
cipally of Holdernesse cattle. For thei 
accommodation he built a range of sheds, 
barns and farm-buildings along Back Road 
(later Liverpool Road) from Barnsbury Lane 
towards Park Street, the total area of 
which exceeded 55 acres. Detailed descrip- 
tions of this enterprise are available. We 
may read of the systems of feeding the 
cows, their consumption of grain, roots, 
etc., and the daily yield of milk. The 
retailers came for their supplies twice daily, 
travelling back to their rounds in various 
parts of the town. This toil was 
considerable, but their reward was, we 
infer, sufficient, and there was an iron 
cow to which they all resorted. The 
Penny Magazine (31 July, 1841, _ pp. 
297-304) furnishes these details, and the 
best map showing the position and extent 
of this dairy farm is the 1841 Parish Sur- 
vey by A. Creighton, engraved by John 
Dormer for Lewis’s ‘ History of Islington.’ 


Laycock’s activities were not restricted to 
dairy farming. He cultivated the surround- 
ing fields, contracting for the removal to 
them of the town’s sewage and waste. Then, 
when the tide of bricks and mortar swept 
from the City and submerged them he had 
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these farm lands converted into brick fields 
and employed much labour in effacing the 
rural charms of the once pretty village. In 
the earlier years of these developments, when 
they were less objectionable, there came to 
London Washington Irving, who wrote 
charmingly of many places and people, and 
notably of ‘‘ Ready money Jack,” ‘‘ The 


personage to whom I allude,’’ he says, ‘‘ is | 


a sturdy old yeoman of the name of John 
Tibbets, or rather ‘Ready money Jack 
Tibbets,’ as he was called throughout the 
neighbourhood.”” This occurs in ‘ Christ- 
mas at Bracebridge Hall,’ and the allusion 
might easily pass unnoticed as suited to any 


part of rural England with the inference | 


that its hero was fictitious. Fortunately, a 
contemporary writer recognised the portrait 
and proclaimed (Lhe Islington Gazette, 
1828, No. ii, pp. 26-29) that the person was 
‘‘ old Jack Tebbutt the brick-maker, many 
years in the employment of Mr. Laycock, 
and well-known as king and patriarch of 
the brickfields in and about Islington.”’ 
He quotes Washingtcn Irving’s description 
of the person of ‘“‘ Ready money Jack” as 
agreeing to the very letter with the holiday 
appearance of the brickmaker, whose Chris- 
tian name and surname are also given to 
the character delineated in ‘ Bracebridge 
Hall.’ Various stories are there related of 
this John Tibbits, who is said, for example, 
upon visiting Westminster Hall, to have 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My eye! Only look here! 
What a famous barn this would make for 
our master! ”’ 

This association is almost contemporary 
with the incident of an encroachment which 
gives another interest to Laycock Street 
to-day. In the ‘Survey of the Parish’ 
made by Henry Warner, May, 17355, Barns- 
bury Lane is clearly shewn as_ extending 
from Upper Street to the Back Road, being 
the last connecting thoroughfare before they 
merge at Ring Cross. Now the northern 
limits of Laycock’s dairy farm bordered this 


lane, and extended in parts slightly beyond | 
it. Little wonder, therefore, that it came | 
to be considered to be a private road through | 


Laycock’s property, and that, by 1819 at 
least, the public were excluded. This 
encroachment was reported as a nuisance to 


the Committee appointed by a Vestry meet- | 
ing in 1822; and it seems to have been again | 
consideration of  the| 


brought under the 
parish officers in 1835 (Martin’s ‘ Peram- 
bulations of Islington,’ p. 13). An alterna- 
tive footpath, it seems, had been given to 





| the parish as early as 1814, and in 1822 an 
inscription making known this generous act 
of Richard Laycock Esquire, of this parish 
| was set into the wall, near the lost thorough. 
|fare. Much of the history of this affair 
|may be learnt from the series of satirical 
broadsides, ‘ The Book of the Chronicles of 
the Town of Hillhausen’ (i.e. Islington). 
After showing how ‘‘ Bos-cloudy”’ (Lay- 
cock) appropriated the lane, asserting that 
| the land on either side was his, they proceed 
|to narrate how the Rev. Daniel Wilson, as. 
|Chairman of the Select Vestry, caused to be 
set up a board ‘‘ gainsaying the lying 
inscription which ‘ Bos-cloudy’ had placed 
at the entrance of the public way ;”’ but this 
was soon replaced by a ‘‘ post of molten 
iron of the height of ten cubits, and placed 
|on the top thereof a board of the same 
metal, with letters thereon, that the same 
may be a guide to the wayfaring man, and 
;a warning to Bos-cloudy, the Amilkite, to 
| abstain from his evil doings.’’ The cost of 
‘this cast iron post and notice-board was 
‘“‘ six hundred shekels of silver,’ and was 
objected to by Laycock, who consulted other 
Vestrymen as to its removal, finally digging 
it up, much to the annoyance of ‘‘ Knap- 
chap the Chief Ruler,’”’ i.e., the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson. Just at that time gas was brought 
into use for lighting the streets, so as a 
lamp-post it was ultimately restored. There 
{can be no doubt that the freeholders on the 
north side of the lane are, or were, different 


from those on the south side. Obviously 
Laycock hardly deserved the comparative: 
‘immortality this street name affords, 


especially in a parish, or Borough, associated 
with so many celebrities. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


GREVILLE VAULT, 
following is a 
tomb- 
Place 
obvious 


TOMBSTONE IN THE 
Warwick Castte.---The 
verification of an inscription on a 
stone at Warwick Castle Burial 
(Greville Vault), containing an 
error: 

The Rt. Honble Louisa Countess of Mansfield 
Widow ist of David 2nd Earl of Catheart 
And 2nd of the Honble Robert Fulke Greville 
Third Son of Francis Earl Brooke and 
Earl of Warwick 
Died July 11 1843 
Aged 84 
Louisa was youngest dau. of Charles 
(Cathcart), 9th Baron Cathcart; she m. Ist 
(on 5 May, 1776, being his 2nd wife, David 
' (Dundas), then Viscount Stormount, and 
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~--=— : 
subsequently 2nd Earl of Mansfield, whe | therein; but the account of him in the 
| 


died Sept. 1, 1796, aged 69, and was buried | 
Sept. 9, in Westminster Abbey. | 
She m. 2ndly, on Oct. 19, 1797, the Hon. 
Robert Fulke Greville, F.R.S. (1751-1824), | 
seventh child of Francis 8th Lord Brooke, | 
and 1st Earl of Warwick, by Elizabeth, | 
eldest dau. of Lord Archibald Hamilton. 
The date of Louisa, Countess of Mansfield’s 
death, is confirmed by a memorial tablet 
in S. Katharine’s Church, Milford Haven. 
The genealogical table in ‘ Warwick Castle | 
and its Earls from the Saxon Times to ye 
Present Day,’ by Frances, Countess of | 
Warwick, gives date of death in error. | 


Can any reader identify the initials | 
“T,M.G. 1806,’’ as belonging to a member | 
of the Greville family? Had Louisa a) 
second Christian name? 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


Joun Sinnicw (d. 1666).—The ‘ D. N. B.’ 
says that ‘‘in 1641 he became president of 
the greater theological college at Louvain, | 
and in 1648 was appointed professor of 
theology in the university.” 


A correspondent in The Tablet of October 
7, 1922, says that Joannes Sinnigh, of Cork, 
took the degree of M.A. at Louvain from 
the Irish College there in 1625, became a 
Canon of St. Pierre in 1637; and in 1641, 
professor of theology, and President of the | 
Faculties in the University. He cites as 
his authority ‘ Erin; Eenige Bladzijden uit 
Ierlands Geschiedenis en zijn Betreckingen | 
met Vlaanderen’ (Nieupoort, Jaul Fel- 
liaert, 1922, by ‘“‘ A. O’Flanders,”’ the pen- 
name of a_ well-known Premonstratensian | 
writer of Tongerloo). Fr. Brendan Jen- 
nings, O.F.M., in the same paper, for Oct. | 
14, says that Sinnich was twice Rector of 
the University. Another correspondent in 
the following week says that much informa- 
tion about the Irish College, Louvain, and 
the Irish Dominican and Franciscan con. | 
vents there is to be found in a memoir pub- | 
lished by James Duffy, Dublin, in 1846, | 
and prefixed to a small volume of ‘The | 
Historical Works of the Right Rev. Nicholas | 
French, D.D., Bishop of Ferns’ (concern- | 


ing whom see the ‘D. N. B.’), in which | 
memoir mention is made of Sinnich. I | 


have not seen these books, and am unable to | 
consult the ‘ Fasti Academici’ (2nd ed., | 
Louvain, 1650) of Valerius Andreas, to see 
whether there is anything about Sinnich | 


'the Bible has 
| Christ ’.’’ 
|and in what place, is St. 


| English Bible. 
| generally supposed to be a forgery ”’ accord- 
| ing to Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 


|in the Harleian Library.’’ 


| from the Harleian 


| Testament, published by 


| male child.’’ 
| Brewer. 


D.N.B.’ seems to require some supplement- 
ation. 


JoHnN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BrstE: ‘‘ Knave or Jesus Curist.’”’— 
In 1909 (See 10 S. xii. 128) I quoted from a 
1771 book, ‘‘ The old English Translation of 
‘Paul the knave of Jesus 
I asked ‘‘ In which translation, 
Paul thus 
described? ’’ No answer having appeared, 
I drew attention to my query in 1911 (11 S. 
iv. 217. Two replies were given at p. 259. 
They do not agree with one another. <A 


| much better and fuller account of the Bible 
|in question is given in an editorial note 


(2 8. ii, 389), in which the occurrence of 
‘““knave’’ is described as a ‘palpable 


_hoax,’”’ perpetrated in a copy of Tyndale’s 
| Bible, in which a forger had erased ‘‘ the 
| servaunt’’ and 


ec 


skilfully inserted an 
kneawe.”’ He had also erased xvii from 
MDxxxvii, thus making the date appear to 
be 1520, a date earlier than that of any 
The ‘‘ knave’’ passage “ is 


Fable,’ 1894, quoted at 11 S. iv. 259. Dr. 
Brewer says ‘‘ This version, we are told, is 
According _ to: 
the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ it had been sold 
Library, passing into 


| private hands, then into the Royal Library, 
|which was given to the nation by George 


IV. Having been rejected as imperfect, 
it now (1856) is ‘‘in the great collection of 
early English Bibles in the library of George 
Offor, Esq., of Hackney.”” The Editor adds 
“‘that in Wicliffe’s translation of the New 
John Lewis in 
1731, the word knave is used in Rev. xii, 5, 
‘And sche bare a knaue child,’ meaning a 
This is mentioned also bv 
Scott’s footnote in ‘ The Monas- 


| tery’ (1832 edit., Vol. i, p. 178, chap. xiii) 
|is quoted at the earliest reference, ‘‘In the 


old translations of the Bible, Paul is made 
to term himself the knave of our Saviour.’ 
Tt is curious that Scott wrote ‘‘ transla- 
tions ’’—plural. 

Rosert PrerpPornt. 


Tue O_p Tames Poxrice Court, — The old 
Thames Police Court, East Arbour Street, 
Stepney, is to be demolished; it has been in 
use for nearly a century. The new Court in 
Charles Street, Stepney, was used for the 
first time 13 Nov., 1922. J. ARDAGH. 
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Queries. Rutes or Mepricat PREcEDENCE.—Can 
az So ae ea qe : .. | anyone give information on the following 
Wes must request correspondents desiring | points ot precedence, quoting authority ? 


information on tamily matters oi only private | 3 
interest to ailix their names and addresses to| (@). Correct order of precedens of the 
their queries in order that answers may be! following: Doctors of Medicine; Fellows of 


sent to them direct. Royal Colleges of Physicians; Fellows of 
ee See Royal Colleges of Surgeons; Bachelors of 
Sr. Swurraun’s SHRINE, WINCHESTER.-- | Medicine; Bachelors of Surgery; Licentiates 


Are there any references by Snglish | of the Royal Colleges of Physicians; Mem- 
medieval writers to the Shrine of St. | bers of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons. 
Swithun, once in the retro-chair of Win- (b). The correct order of precedence of 
chester Cathedral, that describe the struc- | the Graduates in Medicine of the various 
ture itself; or giving the date of its erec- | British and Colonial Universities, provided 
tion in that part of the church ? the degrees are the same. 

Joun D. Le Couteur. (c). The correct order of precedence of 
the various Colleges of Physicians and Sur. 
|geons, England, Edinburgh, Ireland, and 
the Faculty at Glasgow. 


BatsamM or Ferrapas.—In a _ French 
romance of the twelfth century a heathen 
giant, Fierabras, possesses a magic balm 
which will not only heal wounds but will KE. J. D. T. 
revive the dead. This balm appears again JRosert Lowrn’s Hampsuire Partsu.-- 
in the Middle English alliterative ‘ Morte | Can any reader tell me definitely whether 
Arthure’ and in Malory’s ‘ Morte D’Arthur,’ | Robert Lowth (afterwards Bishop of Lon- 
and yet again (it or something much like it) don) was Vicar of Overton or of Ovington. 
in later Scotch and Irish folk-tales and in| Both places are in Hampshiré, and _ the 
some versions of the St. George mummers’ |‘ D. N. B.’ gives one place, and_ the 
play. Concerning this magic balm I wrote ‘ Encycl. Brit.’ the other. Which is right? 
an article in Modern Language Notes (Bal- | Sypney Meap. 
timore), xxv, pp. 102-104, April, 1910. Mason ArtTuurR GRIFFITHS.—What was 

Recently in reading a file of the Charles-|the date of the death of Major Arthur 
ton Courier (Charleston, South Carolina, | Griffiths, author of the ‘ Chronicles of New- 
U.S.A.), I noticed advertisements of a Mr. | gate,’ ‘ Mysteries of Police and Crime,’ ete. ? 
Macallister, who was entertaining his | Horace Bieacktey. 
public-with performances of magic. His | Rozert Davies or GwysaNey.—I should 
principal feat was the levitation of a be most obliged for any information of an 
woman, but he had a wallet of various tricks | historical nature about Robert Davies of 
besides. On Jan. 4, 1850, his advertisement Gwysaney, Flint, baptised 22 Dec., 1616. 
concluded : | Earlier editions of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ 

This evening, Jan. 4, in addition to the} says he was a ‘“‘ staunch Cavalier and was 
miraculous feat of the suspension in the air deemed qualified for a knighthood of the 
of Madame Macallister, as the Sleeping Arab, Order of the Royal Oak on the Restoration.” 


Mr. Macallister will cut off the Nose of any ; 
gentleman of the audience and replace it by It is thought by Mr. Hughes, author of the 
the virtue of his celebrated Balsam of Ferre- |‘ Story of Staffordshire,’ that Davies fought 


bras. Large Noses preferable. at Worcester in 1651, and that when King 
Has any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ ever encoun- | Charles II endeavoured to escape from 
tered or heard of a similar ‘‘ Balsam of | Boscobel House to Wales, he was seeking 
Ferrabas ’’ among the folk of recent times? sanctuary at Gwysaney. Davies knew Staf- 
It is, of course, the name, not the unusual | fordshire well, as he had married (29 July, 
power, of the ointment that arouses my 1631) Anne, daughter of Sir Peter Mutton 
curiosity. Is Ferrabas a folk-pronunciation | of Halston, who had estates at Ivetsey Bank 
of Fierabras (or the Middle English close by. Sir Peter Mutton was an ancestor 
Ferrabras and Ferumbras)? Is Macallis-| of the notorious ‘‘ Mad Mytton,’’ immor- 
ter’s use of the name a freak revival or a/|talised by ‘‘ Nimrod.’? Charles, of course, 
mere coincidence? Or has the name per- | was frustrated in his attempt to flee to 
sisted among the folk through five or six | Wales by the Roundhead picquet at Madeley 
centuries ? | (which is in a direct line from Boscobel to 

R. H. GrirrirH. | Gwysaney), and later escaped to Bristol. 

The University of Texas, | Davis oF GwysANEY. 
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Joun H1nps.—I am desirous of tracing Wamphray, who died in 1641. He married 


the records of John Hinds, Lieutenant and 
Adjutant of the 68th Regiment of Light 
Infantry. He is said to have received his 
commission for gallantry in the Peninsular 
War, and to have retired when serving at 
Kingston, Ontario, in 1823. Particulars 
as to dates and places of birth and death, 
and confirmation of the above details would 
oblige. 
J. So M: 
Views or Otp Lonpon Inns WaAnNTED.— 
Can any reader inform me where may be 
found views of the following old London 
Inns (either original or reproductions) : One 
Bell, behind the New Church in the Strand ; 
Chequers, near Charing Cross; Coach and 
Horses, Charing Cross; Talbot, in the 
Strand; White Horse, Piccadilly ; Rose and 
Crown, Hounslow. 
W. A.: Wess. 
Dr STAFFORD oF Wi1ckHAM.-——In Ormerod’s 
‘Cheshire,’ 2nd ed., by Helsby, iii, 685, it 
is stated in the pedigree of Warren of 
Poynton that, temp. Edw. III., Sir John de 
Warren of Poynton married Margaret dau. 
and heir of Sir John de Stafford of Wick- 
ham, Co. Norfolk. 
Where can I find the pedigree of this 
Sir John de Stafford ? 
F. A. Siacke. 
CHEESE-BEGGING RuymEs.—A Wiltshire 
Shrove Monday rhyme is as follows :— 
Pray Dame, something, 
An apple or a dumpling, 
Or a piece of truckle cheese 
Of your own making. 
A Scotch rhyme used on Dec. 351 runs as 
under :—- 
Get up, gude wife, and binno sweir 
And deal your Cakes and Cheese while 
you are here; 
For the time will yell be 
dead, 
And neither need your cheese nor bread. 
I shall be glad of references to other 
rhymes, similar to the above. 
R. Hrpcer Wattace. 
Jounston Famity or Wampuray.—Mr. 
R. C. Reid, of Cleughbrae, Ruthwell, Dum- 
friesshire, is engaged on a short history of 
this Scottish Border family. If any readers 
are in a position to give information from 
MS. sources, which is likely to be of value to 
Mr. Reid, I trust they will communicate 
with him or with me. Especially needed 


come when 


are the names of any descendants of the | 
younger children of Robert Johnston of 


| 


|married James 


twice, first Mariota Montgomerie, and 
secondly Nicolas Johnston, by which mar- 
riages he had the following children, viz. : 
1. John, who succeeded to Wamphray. 
2. William, who married Janet Johnston. 
3. Captain Robert Johnston, alive in 1667. 
4. George, alive in 1667. & Jean, who 
Johnston in Middlegill. 
6. Sarah, who married James Graham of 
Langbeddoun. Peculiar interest attaches 
to these younger children of Robert Johnston 
of Wamphray, as their existence has only 
recently been brought to light. They have 
been entirely ignored by, or were unknown 
to, Sir William Fraser and other historians 
of the family of Johnston of Annandale. 
F. A. JoHNsTon. 

56, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 

LreatHER Money.-—Stow, in his ‘ Survey’ 
(ed. Thoms), at p. 22, after discussing ‘‘ base 
moneys coined and current in England,’ says 

But for leather moneys, as many people 
have fondly talked, I find no such matter. I 
read (Philip Comines), that King John of 
France, being taken prisoner by Edward the 
Black Prince at the battle of Poictiers paid a 
ransom of three millions of florences, whereby 
he brought the realm into such poverty, that 
many years afer they used leather money, with 
a little stud or nail of silver in the middle 
thereof. 

Camden, ‘ Remains’ (ed. 1870), 
193-4, writes :— 

There also hath been stamped money of 
leather, as appeareth by Seneca, who men- 
tioned that there was in ancient time Corium 


at pp. 


forma publica percussum: and also that 
Frederick the Second, when he_ besieged 
Millan, stamped leather for currant. And 


there is a tradition that in the confused state 
of the Barons’ War, the like was used in 
England, yet I never saw any of them. But 
we have seen money made by the Hollanders 
of pastbord, anno 1574. 

Rogers Ruding, in his ‘ Annals of Coinage 
of Britain’ (I. 397) cites a statement that 
Edward I, when building Carnarvon Castle, 
employed leather coinage bearing his name, 
stamp and picture. 

Has any leather coinage ever been found ? 

Joun B. WaIneWRIGHT. 


Hume.—Donald Hume was admitted to 
Westminster School in Nov., 1819, aged 13; 
John Lloyd Hume in June, 1817, aged 8: 
and Richard James Hume in June, 1813. 
The last-named is said to have died in 
1815. Any information about their parent- 
age and careers would be useful. 


G. F. R. B. 
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West Nitzr, BREWTON AND 


CHILTON, | 


Witrs.—In a document dated 1713 refer- | 


ence is made to places named West Nile and 


Brewton, and in a later document to a place | 
named Chilton (not Ree oe "a | (ante p. 458) about two years 


traced in the current Wiltshire Directory; | 


the County of Wilts. 


perhaps someone may be able to locate them. | 


W. D. Reap. 


Yorkshire (West Riding) :—Bolton ze 
land, Waddington. There are some BeBe. 
wooden stocks preseved at Settle in the Court 
House, where the Petty Sessions are held. 

When I saw the stocks at Great Amwell 
ago, they 


seemed in a decaying condition, and were 


| half overgrown with weeds. 


‘‘ Orp Boory.’’-—In the earlier numbers of | 


‘N. & Q.’ was discussed at some length the 
authenticity of the well-known story respect- 
ing ‘‘ Old Booty,’’ whose apparition at the 
moment of death is alleged to have been seen, 
by a party of sailors on Stromboli, to plunge 
into the crater of the volcano. An action 
for slander is said to have been brought by 
Booty’s widow against Capt. Barnaby, who 
made the allegation, and it was positively 
stated by one correspondent that a report of 
the trial was to be found in the London 
Gazette for 1687-88. Another contributor 
affirmed with equal assurance that no such 
report was to be found. Is there, in fact, 
any official record of the trial, and, if so, 
where is it? 
H. J. AY.irre. 

68, Marmora Road, Honor Oak, S.E., 

Recitation Wanteo.—Mr. G. B. Burgin, in 
“Memoirs of a Clubman,’ relates-that on his 
first visit to the “ Old Vagabonds,” Dr. E. B. 
Aveling was pointed out to him by F. W. 
Robinson, who said that Aveling was always 
called upon after dinner to recite ‘“ And I am 
alone with my ale-can” the story of a man 
who kills an unfaithful wife, and then, alone 
with his ale can, thinks over his deed. Is 
this recitation in print, and, if so, where can 
it be obtained? 

H. J. AYuirre. 


68, Marmora Road. Honor Oak, S.E. 
REFERENCE WANTED.—Can any reader inform 


I have the following cutting from The 
Manchester Evening Mail of 6 Feb., 1891 
about the Rochdale stocks :— . 


At the monthly meeting of the Rochdale- 
Town Council, Mr. Alderman Taylor informed 
the Council that he had received that morn- 
ing a Post Card on which were written these 
words: “‘ Please remember the unhappy con- 
dition of the old stocks to-morrow. We have 
lost our market-cross, and the sacrilegious 
hand of the restorer robbed us long ago of the 
old chimes and clock of St. Chad’s. The 
stocks only remain, and they are in peril.” 
Alderman Taylor remarked that when the 
churchyard wall of St. Chad’s was being re 
built, a promise was made that the stocks. 
should be re-erected. Mr. Alderman Schofield 
replied that the old stocks would be raised. 
next week. 


in The Law Times for 13 May, 1899, it 


| was stated that a stipendiary magistrate 


had recently fined eleven offenders against 


_ the Sunday Observance Act, 1677, the sum 


me in what play the following occurs: “ Shake- 
p J j 


peare! Shakespeare! he is not known on 
Change; he must be an outsider.” 
ALFRED GWYTHER. 


Replies. 





THE STOCKS. 
(12 S. xi. 386, 438). 

I should like to add the following to the 
list of stocks furnished by Mr. Prosser 
CHANTER. 

Lancashire :—Thornley. by the side of the 


of one farthing apiece, adding the punish- 
ment of the stocks in default of the fines. 
No Act of Parliament has ever expressly 
abolished the stocks, though it may probably 
be successfully contended that both the Small 
Penalties Act, 1864 (as re-enacted by the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879) and the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act 1884, impliedly 
repealed the provision of any Act imposing 
this penalty. ‘ 
Confinement in the stocks, as a method of 
punishment, gradually fell into disuse, 
because it was out of harmony with modern 
ideas, and usually resulted in creating sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate persons placed in 
them. My late father told me that the last 


| time he saw the stocks used at Newport, Isle 


|of Wight, was about 1842 or 1843. 


Move- 
able stocks were kept in the Market House, 
and when required to be used were brought 


| out and set up in front of the Town Hail, 


and the last person he saw undergoing 
punishment in them was a notorious charac- 
ter, named Daniel Dore, for drunkenness. 


| His exhibition in this way aroused pity in 


high road from the Higher Hodder Bridge to | 
Longridge. The portable town stocks are in| 


the churchyard at Colne. 


| the spectators, and my _ father 


saw him 
sitting there with two piles of coppers in 
front of him, which passers-by had giver 
him. This scandal led the local magistrates. 
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> discontinue the use of the stocks. It is 
iq down in the books that every vill within 
<h> precincts of a Sheriff’s turn was indict- 
ab. for not having a pair of stocks, and 
shou 1 forfeit £5. At the Halmote of Colne 
on 2 Oct., 1509 ,the Jury presented that the 
township (villatus) of Colne had not made 
‘Jes stokks ’’ according to the ordnance. 

The Constable, or Tithing-man, at Com- 
mon Law originally might only confine 
offenders in the stocks by way of security, 
and as an old writer quaintly says, ‘‘ there 
ought to be a Pair of Stocks kept in good 
repair in each ‘Tything; for it is the 
Tythingman’s Prison, and a thing very 
useful, as the World now goes.”’ However | 
the stocks were by various statutes appointed 
for the punishment of offenders in divers 
cases. 

In a more robust and less humane age , 
than the present, Dr. Johnson apparently | 
saw no objection to the stocks, if we may | 
judge by his remark, as recorded by Boswell, 
‘‘we have different modes of restraining | 
evil—stocks for men, the ducking-stool for | 
women, and a pound for beasts.” 

It may be interesting to note somewhat 
recent instances in which stocks were used, 
or threatened, in matters outside the 
ordinary police jurisdiction. At Corby, in | 
Northamptonshire, the inhabitants hold a | 
fair, every 20 years, in commemoration of | 
the Charter granted to them by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1585. Two sets of stocks are 
set up in the village, and all the roads lead- 
ing to it are barricaded. Once the fair has 
been proclaimed—all who pass through the 
gates are expected to take a “‘ toll ticket,” 
for which some coin (the value of which is 
optional) must be paid; and should any 
ticketless person subsequently be found 
within the limits of Corby, he is promptly 
seized, and mounted in a chair, or else 
astride a pole, and carried to the stocks, 
where he is imprisoned till he pays the toll. 
Photographs and further particulars of the 
fair held on Whit-Monday, 1902, are con- 
tained in Sir Benjamin Stone’s ‘ Pictures,’ | 
Vol. i. | 

I have a newspaper cutting of a Court | 
Leet and Customary Court of the Manor of | 
Hampstead, which was called for noon, but | 
there was some delay owing to one of the | 
jurors being late. He arrived when the 
other eleven members of the jury had been 
sworn, and it had been decided to proceed 
without him. In accordance with custom, he 








was then ordered to be amerced in the sum 
of one shilling, or placed in the stocks. 
There was some difference of opinion between 
himself and the court as to whether he should 
pay the shilling first, or wait till the stocks 
were found, but ultimately he was ordered to 
sit in an armchair in lieu of the stocks, and 
was not allowed to take any further part 
in the business. I have not preserved the 
date of this cutting, but the year can easily 
be found, because the death of the Earl of 
Mansfield, one of the customary tenants, 
was then proclaimed for the first time, and 
on the back of the cutting is the news that 
the Dominion Government, as a result of a 
protest to Lord Salisbury by Japan, had 


| vetoed the Bill passed by the Legislature of 


British Columbia prohibiting Japanese 
immigration. 


Wm. Setr WEerxs. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Kent:—Twenty years ago there were, and 


| probably there still are, stocks in the church- 


yard at Marden, near Staplehurst. 
W. vet Court. 
47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


Cumberland :—Carlisle. The pillory and the 
stocks are in the Museum. 

Dieco. 

Dorsetshire :—A_set is preserved under an 
open shelter in the village of Saint Giles. 

ndon:—There is a set in the Guildhall 
Museum. 

Surrey :—In the Church at Walton, is, or 
was, a mmetal cage for placing over the head 
of scolds, with an attachment which prevented 
speech. 

Dupitey M. Watron. 


Buckinghamshire :—The best stucks (and 
whipping-post) remaining in Buckinghamshire 
are to be found at Dinton; they are protected 
by a railing and a roof over them. In fhe 
north of the county are some decayed stocks 
in Addington Park, opposite the Church. Still 
further north at Thornborough the stocks 
stand on the edge of the green; they have 
suffered from weather, but are complete. 

VaLE or AYLESBURY. 

I have notes and illustrations of the 
following :— 

Cheshire:—near Knutsford (whipping-post). 

Devon :—St. Thomas, Exeter. 

Herefordshire :—Scrivelsby. 

Somerset :—West Monkton. 

Warwickshire :—Coventry. 

Yorkshire:—South Stainley. 

Mr. Cuanter has Monkton, Devon, in his 
list. There is a very small village of that 
name near Honiton, but I know of no stocks 
there. Possibly the similarity in name has 
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caused some confusion between this village 
and West Monkton, near Taunton. 
T. W. TyRRELL. 
St. Elino, Sidmouth. 
Sussex:—Lewes Castle (whipping-post), 
poor condition. 


Warwickshire :—Sutton Coldfield. 
J. Booker. 


in 


Tue Monkety-puzz_e Tree (12 8. xi. 412). 
—This name is said to have originated from a 
remark made by Charles Austin while he was 
watching the planting of one of these trees 
at Pencarrow in Cornwall, the seat of Sir 
William Molesworth, where many rare trees 
were planted for the first time. ‘‘ How that 
tree would puzzle a monkey! ”’ he exclaimed, 
and ‘the expression stuck. 

The source of this information is an 
obituary notice of Mrs. Richard Ford, sis- 
ter of Sir William Molesworth and_ sub- 
sequent owner of Pencarrow, which appeared 
in The Times after her death, at the age of 
95, in 1910. 

GeraLtp LoprEr. 


THE SourHERN Cross (12 8. xi. 369, 415, 
439).—The information given at the last 
reference should not be allowed to pass 
without correction. 

The visibility (i.e., the appearance above 
the horizon) of the Southern Cross, or of 
any other constellation, or single heavenly 
body, depends entirely upon the latitude of 
the observer, and the ‘‘ declination ’’’ of the 
heavenly body. I omit as negligible in this 
discussion such minor factors as height of 
eye, refraction, etc. The declination of the 
Southern Cross is about 60 degrees South; 
therefore at any place on the Earth in about 
30 degrees North latitude, the Cross, when 
on the meridian (i.e., at its highest point), 
is just on the horizon, and the further south 
the observer goes the greater will become its 
‘* altitude,”’ i.e., its height above the hori- 
zon. All this is A B C to every sailor. 

Particular voyages, such as from Cape 
Town to the Canaries, have nothing to do 
with the matter. The Cross is visible from 
any place within the tropics or south of 
them. 


The Cross is not in any sense whatever “‘a 
beacon to the mariner.’”’ Its utility in navi- 
gation is neither more nor less than that of 
any other Ist-magnitude stars. It cannot 
be compared in any way to the North Star 
for navigational purposes. This latter is 
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/unique among stars, in that it occupies 
| practically the North pole of the heavens 
'and can in the absence of a compass be used 


for steering a simple course, such as North, 
South, East or West. Its every-day prac- 
tical value is that the ship’s latitude can be 
found from an observation of its altitude at 
any moment, provided it and the horizon 
below it are visible. Nothing of the sort 
applies to the Southern Cross. 

Reference to the South and North Atlantic 
Oceans, suggesting that Crux Australis and 
Polaris are not equally visible from the 
other Oceans, indicates further unacquain- 
tance with the subject. 

G. M. M. 

Str Anan LE Buxuutyt, K.G. (12 S. x. 
592, 437).— In his interesting account at the 
second reference Mr. F. L. Woop states 
that Sir Alan’s Knighthood is first men- 
tioned in 1567 (‘ Pat. Rolls’). In Wm. A. 
Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England’ (1905), Vol. 
i. p. 4, is the following record of the fifty- 
second holder of the Garter: ‘‘ After 1372, 
Aug. 31. Sir Alan Buxhull. Died 1381, 
Nov. 2nd. Li place of No. 5.’’ The record 
of the fifth, in consecutive order, of the 
Knights Founders thus referred to, reads: 


“©1348, April 23. Ralph (Stafford), lord, 
afterwards Earl of Stafford. Died 1372, 
Aug. 351.”’ Is the apparent discrepancy in 


dates due to Sir Alan having been knighted 
circ. 1367, and made K.G. “ after Aug. 31, 
1372’’? 

Has the village of Buxhall, near Stow- 
market, Suffolk, any association with Sir 
Alan’s family name? Stephen Whatley’s 
‘ England’s Gazetteer,’ 1751, describes Bux- 
hall as the lordship of the ancient family 
of the Coppingers, between Bildeston and 
** Wulpet ”? (modern Woolpit). 

Henry Courris. 


Reeps (12 S. xi. 393). — The Church- 
wardens’ Accounts for Clitheroe are not 
complete, but in those which exist, are the 
following entries :— 

1793/4 Given the singers towards expense of 
reedes 6/- 

1794/5 Alowed the singers for reeds 6/- 

1813/4 Reeds &e 6/- 

1814/5 Reeds &e 2/- 

1815/16 Reeds 6/- 

1816/17 Reeds and strings 6/- 

1822/3 Reeds and strings for Fiddle 6/- 

1823/4 Strings and reeds 8/- 

1826/7 Reeds and strings for Fiddle & 10/- 

This is the last entry of the kind. 
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It appears that these reeds, whatever they 
were, had to do with the musical part cf the 
service. Webster’s Dictionary  deiines 
“yeed,’? in connection with music, as ‘‘a 
thin piece of wood attached to the mouth- 
piece of instruments of the clarionet species,”’ 
and one is tempted to consider that this 
must be the meaning here, and to infer that 
from about 1793 the choir at Clitheroe 
Church had the assistance of one, or more, 
instruments of the clarionet type, and that 
from about 1816 the instrumental part of 
the service was strengthened by the addition 
of a fiddle of some kind. 

It is not, however, clear whether this 
inference is altogether correct, for, in the 
two first of the above entries, it is implied 
that the money was given to the singers in 
order that they should procure the reeds, the 
natural inference from which would be that 
the reeds were for their use, and not for the 
use of any instrumentalist. This is 
strengthened by one of the entries quoted by 
F. H. C., ‘‘ allowed for Reeds for singers 
for 2 years,’ which plainly says that the 
reeds were for the singers . 

The ‘N. KE. D.,’ among its meanings of 
“ veed,” gives ; 

a treed made into a rustic musical pipe. Also 
applied to the hollow stems of other plants 
used for the same purpose, especially oaten 
reed. ; 

I suggest that the term ‘‘ reed,’’ as used 
in these parish accounts, either denoted 
something in the nature of a pitch-pipe, or 
something for use in some instrument which 
served the singers instead of a pitch-pipe, 
to enable them, in the absence of anv 
musical accompaniment, to get their note in 
starting a tune. 

Wo. Serr WEEKs. 


NortHeRN Water Conours (12 S. xi. 
432).—In my own collection of early English 
water-colours are :— 

: (1) Francis Wheatley, R.A. 
Windermere Lake,’ 11 x 8} in. 
engraved by $. Middiman in his ‘ 
in Great Britain,’ 1783-7: pl. xxix. 


Afterwar 


Select Views | 
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(1747-1801), | 


(2) J. Farington, R.A. (1747-1821), ‘Scenery | 


at the Head of Ullswater,’ 264 x 68in. 


(3). Ditto, ‘The Lower Waterfall at Rydal. 
Westmorland,’ 102 x 14 3/16in. 
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(5). John Glover (1767-1849), ‘ Windermere,’ 
8 x 5lin. 
(6). Francis Grose (1731-91), ‘ Waterfall at 
Keswick, Cumberland’ [Lodore], 104 x 14%in. 
(7). C. Gore (1izy-180/), " view aown win- 
andermere,’ 123 x 7}in 


(8). Thomas Girtin | (1775-1802), ‘ Winder- 
mere,’ 12 x 8in.* 
(9). John Robert Cozens (1752-99), View, 


apparently in the Lake District, 10} x 63in. 
it is possible that this last view may, like 
most of J. R. Cozens’s drawings, be Italian. 
It is now, with seven others of my best 
examples of this great artist, on exhibition 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in Lon- 
don, where someone may identify it. 
F. P. Barnarp. 


Otp RaAyMEs: AUTHOR AND Date 
Wanted (12 S. xi. 412).—(1) The game 
which Miss K. Bathurst wants completed 


must be the one which comes first in the 
class (the eighth) of Games in J. O. Halli- 
well’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes of England.’ It 
runs as follows :-— 
We are three brethren out of Spain, 
Come to court your daughter Jane. 
My daughter Jane sheris too young, 
And has not learn’d her mother-tongue. 
Be she young, or be she old, 
For her beauty, she must be sold. 
So fare you well, my lady gay, 
We'll call again another day. 
Turn back, turn back, thou scornful 
Knight ; 
And rub thy spurs till they be bright. 
Of my spurs take you no thought, 
For in this town they were not bought. 
So fare you well, my lady gay, 
We'll call again another day. 
Turn back, turn back, thou scornful 
knight ; 
And take the fairest in your sight. 
The fairest maid that I can see, 
Is pretty Nancy, come to me. 
Here comes your daughter, safe and sound, 
Every pocket with a thousand pound; 
Every finger with a gay gold ring; 
Please to take your daughter in. 

It is printed without variation in the first 
edition (1842) printed for the Percy Society, 
in which it is No. 183 on p. 107; and in the 
second edition (1843), published by John 
Russell Smith, in which it is No. 226, p. 132. 


| Neither edition gives the author or date. 


Afterwards en- | 


graved, but oblong instead of upright, by B. T. | 


Pouncy, in Farington’s ‘ Views of the Lakes, 
ge. in Cumberland and Westmorland,’ 1789, 
No. xiii. 


Smith] (1749-1831), ‘ Buttermere,’ 20 x 13hin. 


I do not think it can have anything to do 
with Lady Jane Grey. Roger Ascham’s fav- 
ourite pupil would not be said not to have 





i | * It is strange that, among 41 works by Girtin 
(4). John Smith [*‘ Warwick ” or “ Italian” | 


in my collection, this is the only one of the 
Lake District. 
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“* Jearn’d her mother- aie? ;’’ and tition 
as she did to the Protestant party, her 
suitor would not be likely to have come from 
Spain. 

Joun R. 


Knights from 
Gomme, ‘Traditional Singing Games.’ 
Lady Gomme holds that such games, 
especially those connected with courtship 


MaGRaATH. 


(1) ‘ Three Spain.’—See 


and marriage, are fragments of ancient 
pre-Christian ritual. 

(2) A version of this is printed 
in ‘A Second Poetry Book,’ Pt. I 
25, ed. M. A. Woods (Macmillan, 1890). See 


also Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Ballads.’ 
In the earliest versions the wife is trying to 
conceal her lover or lovers from her husband. 
Later the notion of a concealed rebel 
introduced. 

M. H. Donps. 


(1) Lady Gomme’s ‘ Dictionarv of British | 
Vol. | 


Folk-lore,’ Pt. I, ‘ Traditional Games,’ 
ii, s.v. ‘Three Knights’ contains thirty- 
seven versions of +this game. In a note upon 
it the author alludes to the suggestion that 
it owed its orizin to the marriage of Jane. 
daughter of Fdward III, to a prince of 
Spain. but thinks the game reallv dates from 
a much earlier period, and if there are any 


grounds for connecting it with this narticu- | 
merely have | 


lar roval marriage, it may 
altered and fixed some of the words, such as 
*‘daughter Jane.’ ‘‘Tiords of Spain.”’ 
“Spanish gold,’ in the people’s minds, 
and tended to preserve the game _ in its 
modern form. 

(2) Am I right in thinking that 
the following is a modernised form of 
this ballad? Some young cousins of mine 


picked it up from an old woman who went | 
just before | 


singing it from house to house, 
Christmas, some forty-five years ago, at 
Stanwell, Middlesex. The jingling § air 
haunted us children for a Iong time, and we 


were surprised at the evident discomfiture of | 
a maiden aunt when we burst forth with it | 


at a family gathering a few days later. The 
first verse according to my recollection ran 
thus :— 


My old man came home last night, as late 
as he could 

He went into the stable, 
did he see. 

“* Whose horse is this, whose horse is this, 
whose ever can it be?” 

“* My dear, it is a milking cow, 
sent to me! 


your mother | 
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and a strange sight | 
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Miles I have travelled, ten : heewead niles 
or more 
But I never saw a milking cow with a saddle 
before ! 





on 


The subsequent verses described in the same 
form how the man went over all the house, 
and how the woman tried to delude him as 
to the nature of the objects he discovered 





The whip in the kitchen was a walking- 
stick: ‘‘ But I never saw a_ walking-stick 
with a whip-thong on before! ’’ The boots 


in the pantry were milking-paiis: ‘‘ But I 
never saw a milking-pail with laces in.” In 
the parlour the waistcoat was not a pair of 
stays because of the buttons, nor was the 
face in the bedroom that of a sucking-babe, 
for it had whiskers on. 

(3) Under various titles this song will be 
| found in ‘ English Folk-Songs,’ by W. A 
| Barrett (Novello), No. 50; ‘ English County 
| Songs,’ by Miss Broadwood and Mr. J. A. 
Fuller Maitland, 1893, p. 166, and with 
other references appended in ‘ Songs from 
Somerset,’ by C. J. Sharpe, 2nd series, No. 


58. W. Percy Merrick. 
Woodleigh, Shepperton. 
(1) I am able to add another verse to the 


lines quoted, but I have unfortunately 

| forgotten the rest of the song, although th: 

| game was played in my childhood : 

We be three gentlemen from Spain 

Come here to court your daughter Jane; 
My daughter Jane, she is too young 

| To listen to your flattering tongue. 

| Oh, be she young, or be she old, 

She must be sold for Spanish gold. 


Turn back, turn back, you Spanish 
knight, 

And clean your spurs till they shine 
bright. 


My spurs, my spurs, they cost you naught, 
For in your land they were not bought. 


Ete., ete., ete. 
M. E. Lorena. 


The Heritage, Deal. 


(3) This must be the beginning of a rhyme 
that I used to hear in the nursery in the 


‘forties. Unfortunately I recall only one 
| stanza : 
a day will never do, 


| Sixpence 
, I must have silks and_satins too; 

Besides a coach to take the air! 

Why zounds, says Dick, you make me stare. 

G. HooxHaM. 

Broadway, Worc. 

| ‘‘Karser zu Deutscuianp’”’ (12 S. xi. 
_371).—In reply to E.R.R., I am sorry that 


I cannot give him any authority for this 
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¥orm. I really do not know the official style | 


eof the German Emperors. I have seen them 
referred to as ‘‘ deutscher Kaiser’’ and 
‘“‘ Kaiser zu Deutschland,’ but no doubt one 
form is unofficial. 
ing with the subject, and have never had 
any German friends or correspondents, I 


went to the B. M. on Saturday (not being a | 


‘gentleman of leisure,” it is only on Satur- 
days that I have the chance of doing any 
research). On consulting the catalogue I 
was surprised to find 
Emperors are described therein as ‘‘ Emperor 
of Germany,’’ which is certainly wrong. 


I consulted ‘ Die Kampfe um Reichsverfas- | 
-sung und Kaisertum,’ by Wilhelm Busch, | 


whose name I referred to from a _ vague 


recollection that he had written something | 
This book proved to con- | 


on that subject. 
tain a good deal about the difficulties of 
choosing the title for the emperor, the King 


of Prussia standing out to the last moment | 


for the coveted style of ‘‘ Kaiser von 
Deutschland ’’ (Emperor of Germany) : 


Der K6énig schrieb ihm [sc. the Grand Duke 
of Baden, who was apparently to call for 
cheers after the reading of the proclamation 
at Versailles] er solle dabei die Form ‘ Kaiser 
von Deutschland ’ wahlen, der Kronprinz fiigte 
es) dass Bismarck anderer Meinung sei. 

Dp. ‘ 


Apparently Bismarck favoured ‘‘ deutscher 
Kaiser,’’ and I did not find any reference to 
“Kaiser zu Deutschland’’ as a_ possible 
form. Busch does not give the upshot of 


the dispute, but it looks as if the Hohen- | 


zollerns had to be content with ‘‘ deutscher 
Kaiser ;’”’ 
the ‘‘ Kaiser von Deutschland.’’ I could 
not spare any more time, but I hope that 
some reader who does not share my com- 
prehensive ignorance of the subject will deal 
with the question authoritatively. 
G. H. Wurrte. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have got 
hold of a German (by birth, now naturalised 


as British), who assures me that ‘‘ Kaiser | 
zu Deutschland ’”’ is wrong, and must have | 
No doubt this | 
was the case, although ali I can remember | 


been written by a foreigner. 


is that I saw it in an article emphasising 
the fact that the Emperor was not ‘‘ Kaiser 
von Deutschland.” I am greatly indebted to 
E. R. R. for raising the question. 


G. H. W. 


As I have no book deal- | 


that the German | 


certainly they never attained to | 


BiuBBeRHOUSES (12 S. xi. 369, 439).— 
|The early form of this place-name, quoted 
|by G. as Bluburgh, Bluburrow, explains 
what would otherwise seem to be a very 
strange name given to a Yorkshire village. 
In Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries 
(xi. p. 78, par. 98), April, 1920, Ii drew 
attention to some instances of ‘‘ Blue”’ in 
| place-names. In the out-of-the-way West of 
England, the early forms of names have 
| clung as tenaciously as anywhere to the soil. 
The Anglo-Saxon word “bleo, bleoh,’’ 
meant colour originally, not necessarily biue. 
| Overlooking the Compton valley, S.E. from 
Compton Castle, S. Devon, is the ‘‘ Blue 
Mountain,’’ as marked in the Ordnance Sur- 
vey. This hill in Marldon parish, 500 feet 
high, is round-topped, and of the local red 
Permian deposit. When cultivated, as it 
doubtless was from earliest times, the ground 
would form a strong contrast in colour to 
the grey soil of the limestone formations of 
Marldon village. 

I do not doubt that ‘‘ Bluburgh” is 
another form, and means the ‘“‘ coloured 
hill,” or #t may refer to a prehistoric barrow 
on the spot which acquired the attribute 
from the colour of the stones which covered 
the interment, or the earth which covered 
the stones. 

Blue is frequently associated with Ball in 
place-names, and even in the designation of 
country inns, which probably derived, in 
turn, from the locality. The Ball Hill, a 
steep ascent on the S.E. side of the ancient 
borough of Totnes puzzled us much, 
especially as no public-house of the name 
ever was known there. The “ ball’’ is in 
this case, as in MHydon’s Ball, near 
Godalming, a form of the Anglo-Saxon 
'“ bolla,”? meaning originally ‘‘a round 
vessel,’ hence anything round or ‘‘ bowl ”’ 
shaped: the coloured bowl-shaped hill would 
be the meaning of Blue Ball Hill. J. T. F. 
will perhaps kindly tell us how this deriva- 
tion suits the village of Blubberhouses in 
the West Riding, of which I have no local 
| knowledge. 


Hucw R. Wartkrn. 

Chelston Hall, Torquay. 

Burninc A Murveress’s Bopy (12 S. xi. 
86, 132, 152, 175, 196).—-At 2 S. ii. 85 is a 
gruesome but interesting account of the 
‘* Execution of a Poisoner in 1765,’’ at Ivel- 
|chester (or Ilchester).. It is taken from the 
| * Birmingham Register,’ 1765. The victim of 
| the barbarous sentence was Mary Norwood. 
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She had been convicted of poisoning her | 
husband, James Norwood. 

The note is ignored in the Volume and | 
General Indexes, perhaps because Cuthbert | 
Bede, who contributed it, gave it the vague | 
heading, ‘‘Now and Then.’’ Yet it 
appears in the former under Bede (Cuth- 
bert) ; the ‘‘ prisoner ”’ for ‘‘ poisoner.’’ 

Rosert Prerpornt. 


| 212, is: 


Numismatic BrpirocrapHy (12 8. xi. 
192).—‘ The Stewart-Lockhart Collection of 
Chinese Copper Coins’ was published by the | 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1915, and is sold by Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh, of Hongkong and Shanghai. 


Over 2,000 coins are illustrated and 
described. N. Saw. 

Canton, China. 

Paver Marks (12 S. xi. 411, 456).— 
Twenty-one marks are depicted in a 
pamphlet entituled ‘Paper Terminology,’ 
published by Messrs. Spalding and Hodge, 
Russell Street, W.C.2. A few dates of 


water marks are given, the earliest noted 


being 1282. 
Duptey W. Watton. 


James Grsson’s Toms, Surron (12 8. xi. 
431).—This tomb is in the churchyard of 
Sutton, Surrey. The burials date from 
1773. W. D. Reap. 


Winpow From Bexuitt CuurcH (12 S. 
xi. 630, 376).—The following extract from 
a letter of Horace Walpole to Horace Mann 
may be of interest to the querist : 

I have found in a MS. that in a 
Church of Beckley or Becksley in Sussex there 
are portraits on glass in a window of Henry 
the Third and his Queen. I will be very 
much obliged to you if you will write 
directly to your Sir Whistler and beg him to 
inform himself very exactly if there is any 
such thing in such a Church. . 

Sir Whistler Webster, Bart., 
Abbey, died 1779. 


of Battle 
Witrrep DRAKE. 
Old Southgate. 


JmerREMy Taytor: RererENce Soveutr (12 
S. xi. 431).—Compare Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘Vulgar Errors’ (Book I. chapter i): 


And therefore they are not 
reason, who have disputed the fact of Cain; 
that is, although he waxneesd to do mischief, 
whether he intended to kill his brother; or 
designed that, whereof he had not be held 
an example in his own kind. There might ke 


without all 


' appears on p. 


somewhat in it, that he would not have done, 
or desired undone, when he brake forth as. 
desperately, as before he had done uncivilly,. 
my iniquity is greater than can be forgiven 
me. 
See Wilkin ii, 186, and note. 
H. G. Warp. 


Beti-Horses: RaymMe Wantep (12 S. xi. 433).— 
—In the first edition (1842) of J. O. Halliwall’s. 
‘Nursery Rhymes of England,’ on p. 120, No. 
— The following lines are sung by 
children when starting for a race :— 


Good horses, bad horses, 
What is the time of day? 

Three o’clock, four o’clock, 
Now fare you away. 


In the second edition (1843), the above 
147 as No. 256, and is followed 
y No. 257, which runs: —Another version: 


Bell-horses, Bell-horses, 
What time o’ day? 
One o’clock, two o’clock, 
Time to away. 
The lines cited by R.M. may be an expan- 
sion of these, in which case there will be 
no context. 


Joun R. Maaratu. 
In Burne’s ‘Shropshire Folk Lore’ will 
be found a variant of your correspondent’s- 


version of ‘ Bell-horses;’ it runs as follows: 
Bell-horses, bell-horses, what itime of day? 
One o’clock, two o’clock, three, and away. 
Bell-horses, bell-horses, what time of day? 
Two o’clock, three o’clock, four, and away. 
Five o’clock, six o’clock, now time to stay.” 
Another variant is said to do with the family 
of Bellasis, and Halliwell on the strength of 
the corrupted word “ Bellasay” connects the 
game with a proverbial saying applied to this. 
family, but there is no evidence of such a 
connection. The rhyme occurs in ‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Garland,’ 1783, and the method of 
playing the game will be found in Gomme'’s 
Traditional Games,’ Vol. i (London 1894). 
The liyes were also ‘used to start a race, and 
were then varied to— 


Race-horses, race-horses, what time of day? 
One o’clock, two o’clock, three, and away.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“Lorna Doone’; Criticisms Wantep (12 S. xi 
433).—Critical articles on Blackmore’s ‘ Lorna 
~gg-ngh will _be found in The Book Buyer, Vol. 

p. 431; ‘ Masters of Victori = Literature,’ 
= “97; The Bookman, Vol. xiv, 29; Mabie’s 
* Backgrounds of Literature,’ p. Pis3; "Harper's 
Magazine, Vol. lxv, p. 835; Literary World 
(Boston), Vol. xiii, p. 24; Critic, Vol. xxviii, 
p. 259; and Blackwood, Vol. elx, p. 409. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Wiiiam Sr. Junian Arasrn (12 S. xi. 370, 439). 
—A. notice of Sergeant Arabin and his eccen- 
tricities is in Sir Frederick Pollock’s Essays in 
the Law, published a few weeks since (Mac- 


millan). 
W. B. H. 
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Notes on Books. 


Mazes and Labyrinths. By W. H. Matthews. 


(Longmans. 18s. net). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue labyrinth, although its origin remains un- | 


discovered, affords a fascinating subject for 
study, which has not hitherto been illustrated 
by any one good general book in English. Mr. 
Matthews’s work should therefore receive a 
hearty welcome. He has gleaned diligently 
from the whole field of labyrinthine research, 


and puts before us the results of recent exca- | 
vation, not disdaining at the same time to tell ' 


the whole legend with a friendly fulness and 
to quote what old writers have said on the 
topic. His chapter on the labyrinth in an- 
cient Art contains notes, reinforced by numer- 
ous pictures, on a very well-selected series of 
mosaic pavements and coins. The persistence 
of the Minotaur theme into Christian times 
and its introduction into more than’ one 
church is curious. Mr. Matthews shows us 
fourteen or fifteen church labyrinths, of which 
the last, a comparatively modern, example from 
Cambridgeshire, differs from the true maze 
in having several culs-de-sac. The old con- 
jecture that the church labyrinths were made 
for penitential purposes still holds the field, 
though it lacks evidence. They seem to have 
obtained little favour in England, where, on 
the other hand, turf-mazes are not only fre- 
quent, but a peculiar development. The 
chapter on these has to record the destruction 
of several at known dates (the ‘* Shepherd’s 
Race” at Boughton Green was destroyed by 
soldiers in training during the War, who drove 
trenches through it), but there are still many 
left, which are carefully recut from time to 
time under the vigilant care of an antiquary 
or of the local authority. The beauty of the 
designs is in many cases remarkable, and this 
aspect of the maze engages us when we come to 
it under the gardener’s auspices. Not that 
the gardeners’ designs excel the folk pattern. 
—rather the other way. Dwarf-box mazes 
were an amusement of the sixteenth century; 
the hedge-maze, a development of that topiary 
art which was familiar to the Romans, ac- 
quired its popularity about the same time, 
but occurs in earlier centuries. Mr. Matthews 
shows from examples, existing or recorded, 
in England, France, Holland, and Italy, how 
popular for about two centuries was this 
rather childish but clever device for giving 
interest to a lordly garden. In the eighteenth 
century the fashion died out, and except for 
survivals the maze or labyrinth has virtually 
been reduced to an allegorical notion or meta- 
phor in literature, a function in which it 
early had begun to serve. We must not, how. 
ever, forget its appearance in puzzle-games, 
ot which “ pigs-in-clover” is the simplest and 
most familiar. Mr. Matthews devotes his 
concluding chapter to this and other miscel- 
laneous off-shoots of the labyrinthine idea. 
Perhaps “ off-shoots” is an ill-chosen word, 
for in games the labyrinth may be considered 
to be returning to its source. It bears, in- 
deed, all the characters of a true adjunc’ of 
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folk-lore—a thing made half for amusement, 
half with some mysterious ulterior purpose. 
‘lo this side of the matter also our author 
gives careful attention. The etymology of the 
words by which the device is named—maze, 
labyrinth, Troy-Town, Julian’s Bower—nhides 
a number of speculations and stories, curious 
however in some cases ill-founded. Another 
interesting line of enquiry concerns the con- 
nection of the maze with the old Game of 
Troy and the comparison between the well- 
known Etruscan wine-vase and the “ Crane 
Dance” of the Knossian labyrinth. Yet 
another, which furnishes perhaps the most 
interesting of these chapters, is that which 
traces the labyrinth idea among the remains 
of prehistoric man. A labyrinth depends as 
much as any object in the world upon pictures 
tor its elucidation, and we would repeat that 
the illustrations in this volume are both ex- 
cellent and numerous. 


Studies in the French Renaissance. By 
Arthur Tilley. (Cambridge University Press. 
£1 Is.) 

Wuen Mr. Arthur Tilley deals with writers of 
the sixteenth century it is clear that his 
labour is a labour of love. It is nearly 40 
years since he made his first contribution to 
the literature of the French Renaissance, and 
though from time to time he has made excur- 
sions into other fields, volumes from his pen 
generally bear some witness to his early 
predilection. 

‘ne writer of such a book as ‘The Dawn of 
the French Renaissance’ necessarily accumu- 
lates a great deal of valuable material, which 
he cannot use for the scheme in hand; and this 
volume of Studies would seem to be composed 
of such by-products. The earlier chapters go 
rather beyond the understanding of ordinary 
readers; their appeal is to the student, and it 
is to be regretted that chronological order 
should have demanded this arrangement, for 
much of the latter part holds attraction for 
readers who cannot pretend to any particular 
interest in a critical examination of Rabe- 
laisian text and topography. In saying this 
we do not under-estimate the actual value of 
the hundred pages devoted to Rabelais. “ In 
order rightly to appreciate the work of this 
author it is more than usually necessary to 
examine with minute care the writings them- 
selves ’—such is the verdict of a very emi- 
nent authority, and to those equipped with 
preliminary knowledge, Mr. Tilley’s assistance 
will be precious. The authenticity of the 
Fifth Book of Pantagruel is one of those 
questions which offers almost limitless ground 
for friendly disagreement. The theory with 
regard to it presented in these pages is built 
up with such extreme care that those who 
diverge from it in detail must yet recognise 
its usefulness. It belongs, however, absolutely 
to the department of the specialist, as does also 
the investigation of contemporary authorities 
for the geographical allusions in the history 
of Pantagruel. Pantagruel himself belongs 
to the whole world. His creator is “the 
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Michael Angelo of laughter, and it is this 
familiar figure that we find in the later section 
of Mr. Tilley’s book—familiar, but 
a new light. The chapter called ‘ Follow 
Nature’ examines the meaning of that phrase. 
There is a tendeney to regard Nature as 
synonymous with impulse and Rabelais as a 
‘follower of Nature” in that sense. The 
pages devoted to this subject are to be com- 
mended to every lover of French literature. 
There is a further essay, not inferior in 
interest, on Montaigne in relation to the 
following of Nature and one on the Inter- 
preters of Montaigne. Here we hail with 
peculiar satisfaction the criticism of Sainte 
Beuve’s celebrated verdict on the religion of 
Montaigne. As Mr. Tilley points out, the posi- 
tion of Montaigne towards the Faith shown; in 
Sainte-Beuve’s ‘ History of Port-Royal’ is 
the position of the author himself. So applied 
it is of interest to students of modern liter- 
ature, but is a complete misinterpretation of 
Montaigne. 
Of the isolated chapters in the present 
volume, that on Galliot du Pré, the Paris 
bookseller will he specially attractive to 
readers who are familiar with Paris and the 
many streets there wheh still bear traces of 
sixteenth century life. 


Togail na Tebe. The Thebaid of Statius. The 
Irish Text edited from two MSS. with Intro- 
duction, Translation, Vocabulary, and Notes 
by George Calder. (Cambridge University 
Press. £2 2s. net). 


Tue student of Irish has reason to be warmly 
grateful to Dr. Calder and to the Cambridge 
Press for the book before us. Texts to serve 
in the acquisition of early Irish are not very 
abundant, and here we have one which is, 
trom that point of view, of the first useful- 
ness and importance. The two texts which 
have formed its basis are the one in the 
Advocates’ Library and the other in the 
British Museum. The latter can be dated, by 
a most interesting note appended to it by the 
seribe, as written in 1487. From peculiarities 
alike in the transcription and in the language 
it can be affirmed without hesitation to be 
later than the Edinburgh MS., which itself 
must be considered to be a derivative of the 
original translation from the Latin. The 
translation is a free one, a circumstance which 
on more than one count may enhance its 
value to the student just as the freedoms 
Pope took with Homer are not altogether un- 
welcome to the student of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. With Statius one escapes the touch of 


seruple and disgust which is apt to attend the | 


use of a great classic for mere linguistic pur- 
poses, and may enjoy the advantage of know- 
ing the stories beforehand. In fact, * Togail 
na Tebe’ is in substance as in bulk an ideal 
pea gage out of which to learn Middle Irish, 
and Dr. Calder completes it by the addition 
of a full vocabulary and a version running side 
by side with the text. An examination of 
the Edinburgh MS. has revealed a few details 
about the scribes and the method employed in 
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transcription, and the margins bear about @ 
dozen notes still decipherable, which Dgp 
Calder sets out in the Introduction. Ag 

as intrinsic interest goes, these, with the not 
concluding the second MS., to which we hay 
already alluded, are the best part of the book, 


The Earliest Arithmetics in English. Edi 
with Introduction by Robert Steele. (Oxfo: 
University Press for the Early English Text 
Society. 15s.) 


Two of these tracts are here printed for the 
first time from MSS. in fifteenth century hands. — 
preserved respectively in the British Museum — 
and Bodleian Libraries— The Crafte of Nom- 

brynge’ and ‘ The Art of Nombryng.’ A short 
treatise, entitled *‘ Accomptynge by Counters,’ 

reprinted from the 1543 edition of Robert 

Record’s Arithmetic, was reprinted a few ~ 
years ago by our correspondent Mr. F. P, 

Barnard in his work on Casting Counters. To 

these Mr. Steele adds by way of appendix 

fresh reprints of the fragment of a gloss on de 

Villa Dei’s ‘de Algorismo’ and of the ‘de 

Algorism ’ itself, both of which are in Halli- 

well’s ‘ Rara Mathematica.’ ‘ The Carmen’ is 

given with sundry corrections and additions 

from other MSS. 

The appearance of English arithmetics was 
one symptom of the breakdown of Latin as — 
the universal vehicle of learning. They are 
therefore neither numerous nor early. The 
“Cratt ”’ and the ‘ Art” are both algoristie 
treatises, that is to say. are founded on a 
method of computation which derives its 
name from an Arabic writer of the ninth 
century, Al-Khowarazmi, whose arithmetic 
happens to have been the first translated into 
Latin. Algorism was introduced in the earlier 
part of the eleventh century, and with its 
more fully developed system of rules, and 
epecially its use of zero, tended to displace 
the method of the Abacus. Mr. Steele’s Intro- 
duction gives a concise but sufficient account of 
the rather scanty information we possess about 
early methods of calculation. The treatises. 
themselves are very painstaking productions 
in which it is interesting to trace the effect 
of calculating with the abacus on the con- 
ception of numbers and of the possible opera- 
tions with numbers. 


CORRIGENDA. 


col. 1, 1. 12. for ‘‘ nossapfel ” 


Ante, p. 436, 
32 for “‘ vividantia” read 


read rossapfel; and 1. 
viridantia. 
Ante, p. 
read ten 
times. 


for “ three Suttons” 
for ‘‘ time” re 


1. 25, 


1. 27 


431, col. 2, 
Suttons; 
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